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THE EXPULSION OF JEWS FROM ROME UNDER 

TIBERIUS 

By Elmee Tbtjesdell Merrill 

A noteworthy incident in the reign of Tiberius (19 a.d.) is 
mentioned by more than one ancient writer,' but with difference 
of detail in the accounts, and without any comment on the puzzling 
questions it suggests — ^wherein they are followed by recent editors 
of their works. Modern historians do better than this, but none 
that have come to the attention of the present writer appear to deal 
with it in full appreciation of the problems involved. 

The conversion to Judaism of a highly placed Roman matron, 
and the subsequent embezzlement by a gang of Jewish rascals of 
munificent gifts they had solicited from her for the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, had so angered Tiberius that he resolved upon drastic action. 
Probably other unrecorded scandals had contributed to his frame 
of mind. The matter was laid before the senate, apparently with 
the recommendation by the emperor of the course to be followed. 
In accordance therewith 4,000 resident Jews of military age {quis 
idonea aetas, Tac. ; iuuentutem, Suet.) were drafted into the service, 
and sent to do guard-duty against the banditti in the fever-haunted 
island of Sardinia {in prouincias grauioris caeli, Suet.). All other 
Jews were to depart from Italy, unless they would abjure their 
faith. There is an additional statement in Josephus that the con- 
suls punished (perhaps as mutineers with death) a great number of 
other Jews (presumably of the same status as the 4,000 conscripts) 
who were unwilling to serve, and pleaded in excuse the necessity 
that rested upon them of keeping the laws of their forefathers. 
It may well be that in reality they alleged an established privilege 
of exemption from such duty. 

The three ancient accounts (the alleged reference by Philo is 
too uncertain in interpretation to be cited, and the others too brief), 
by their general outline of agreement, and by the conjoined reference 
in all to action taken against certain other cults, show indu- 
bitably that they were derived ultimately from the same source, 

' loseph. Ant. xviii. 3. 5; Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Tib. 36; Philo Leg. ad Gaium 
24 (159-61); Sen. Ep. 108.22; Dio C. Ivii. 18. 
[Classical Philology XIV, October, 1919] 365 
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and refer to the same event, and that the differences between them 
are due in the first instance to the choice by each writer of the ele- 
ments in the tale that most appealed to him. The accounts are to 
be treated as supplementing and interpreting one another. It of 
course is not to be denied that the careless imagination of each 
writer may have exerted some influence on his picture of the event. 
Ancient historians were not always scrupulously accurate and self- 
restrained in the use of their sources. When Tacitus speaks of the 
4,000 as "tainted with this superstition" {ea superstitione infecta), 
and says the rest (ceteri) were to be expelled, he certainly means 
only that these persons were all of the Jewish religion, not neces- 
sarily that they were all of Jewish blood, still less that they were 
all proselytes. The number of the conscripts as 4,000 is given by 
both Josephus and Tacitus. There may of course be some error in 
the tradition of the numeral in their common source, but the number 
is not incredible or even suspicious in itself, especially if libertini 
generis, by which phrase Tacitus describes these men, is properly 
understood. What, then, did Tacitus mean by these words? Do 
they form merely a Tacitean variation for "freedmen," plain and 
simple, or does the phrase mean a class of freedmen and their de- 
scendants? The particular combination appears to be used by 
Tacitus in only one other place, ' where he speaks of a single person, 
a scoundrelly contractor, as Atilius quidam libertini generis. In 
the case of the 4,000 there might appear to be a prompting to the 
use of the variation in place of the single word libertinorum, in that 
he is speaking of a large number of persons taken together. But in 
the instance of Atihus no such reason is apparent for the use of a 
mere periphrasis (if Atilius was indeed himseK a libertinus, about 
which point we have no knowledge). Yet it might be asked 
whether Tacitus could have had a concept of freedmen and their 
descendants as constituting a social or political class such as might 
naturally be designated in this manner. The question may with 
much probabihty be answered in the affirmative. In the time of 
the Republic a slave set free by his master, a Roman citizen, became 
thereby himself a Roman citizen, and manumissions by living 
masters or by will appear to have been frequent. Yet even then 

1 Tac. Ann. iv. 62. But cf . such expressions as Ann. vi. 15. 3 plebeii generis , 
"of plebeian descent." 
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it took a couple of generations for the stain of slave origin to dis- 
appear,* and no one can imagine that, even in a country where 
slaves were not regularly (as they were in the United States of 
America) of an inferior race, a record of recent slave ancestry would 
socially be regarded as an utterly indifferent thing, although it 
carried with it no formal disabilities. By laws passed in the reign 
of Augustus (leges Aelia-Sentia, 4 a.d., Furia-Caninia, 8 a.d. [?]) 
and of Tiberius (lunia-Norbana, 19 a.d.) the right of manumission 
was distinctly — some would say drastically — limited, and grave 
political disabilities were laid upon the shoulders of freedmen. 
Chief among them was the very important one that the manumitted 
slave no longer became ipso facto a Roman citizen, but probably 
in most cases gained only the lesser rights of Latin citizenship. 
His children inherited his status. In the persons of such dues 
Latini was certainly thus established something that might properly 
be called a class (genus), a distinct group with hereditary character- 
istics; and Tacitus, who felt an ardent aversion for the sort of 
people that had furnished the emperors whom he hated with some 
of the most ready tools and emblems of their tyranny, surely might 
most naturally speak of men who either were themselves freedmen, 
or were in no long descent from slaves, by the scornful class 
appellation of libertini generis. In the case of these Jews Tacitus 
would have a double reason for his scorn, for he also appears to have 
despised the race. It is likely, then, that he uses the phrase in this 
sense. What other brief expression was naturally available for the 
postulated purpose ? 

That the number of freedmen in Rome was very great may be 
inferred not merely from the immense number of slaves, which 
aroused the anxious fears of the government,^ and from the fre- 
quency of manumission, but from the fact also that Augustus thought 
it necessary to check its increase. In the case of the Jews the pro- 
portion of freedmen to the rest of the Jewish populace of the capital 

1 Cf . Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, p. 422, n. 3. It may pertinently be noted that a 
fair inference from a passage in Suetonius (Claud. 24) is that in the censorship of 
Appius Claudius Caecus (312 b.o.) the son of a freedman was himself called libertinus. 
How much longer the custom continued it is impossible to say, Suetonius being the 
sole authority for the fact. Maecenas, according to Horace, was strikingly liberal 
in not asking about the status of a man's father, if the man himself was freeborn; 
but Maecenas would not admit a libertinus to his friendship. 

* Cf., e.g., Tac. Ann. iii. 53; iv. 27; and Wallon, Histoire de Vesdavage, II, chap. 3. 
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was probably greater than in the case of people of other religions; 
for Philo, a contemporary witness, after commenting on the great 
size of the Jewish colony in Rome in the time of Augustus, says 
that the majority of it was composed of freedmen, captives in war, 
who had been brought thither as slaves, and later set free by their 
masters.^ (This statement, however, taken as it stands, must cer- 
tainly be an exaggeration. Philo perhaps, like Tacitus, is including 
in his general class both freedmen and those descended from freed- 
men.) It is not remarkable, then, that of Jewish freedmen and 
their descendants 4,000 or more men of military age should be found 
at Rome in 19 a.d. Many of the Jewish freedmen of this age (18- 
45) were probably full Roman citizens (cf. Philo op. cit. 23. 157), 
for the limitations on manumission mentioned above were at the 
most of only fifteen years' standing. Many of the rest of the group 
were Latin citizens. Others yet were probably in numero dediti- 
dorum. 

The administrative temper of Tiberius was notoriously that of 
a strict legalist, with constant regard for conservatism and for 
ancient precedents. He was greatly incensed against the Jews in 
Rome, and meant to rid the city of them. Those who were pere- 
grini could be ejected without ceremony, as they were resident in 
Rome technically only on sufferance. But neither Roman nor 
Latin citizens could justly be subjected to the penalty of relegatio 
(simple banishment beyond a set boundary) by an arbitrary decree 
of the senate, but only on trial and conviction for a crime for which 
this was the penalty by statute provided. There was, however, 
another recourse. They were legally liable to military service, if 
duly conscripted. This is probably true also of all the Jews in 
Rome of proper age, for there is no evidence that Jews resident in 
Italy had ever been formally exempted from this burden, which 
rested upon socii as upon peregrini dediticii. It is quite possible, 
however, that in practice Jews had been passed over (as at times 
in other quarters of the Roman world), and they may have come to 
consider such exemption one of their estabhshed privileges. But 
if Tiberius permitted it to be pleaded by such resident Jews of 
military age as were Roman or Latin citizens, he would be left 
helpless against them in the present case, and would be supporting 

I Philo. Leg. ad Gaium 23 (155). 
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the manifestly novel and pernicious theory that a man could plead 
religious scruples as a pacificist in order to avoid his duty to Rome 
as a citizen; and this in face of the fact that Jews would fight in 
their own quarrels without hesitation. About the theoretical duty 
that rested even upon peregrini of military age to render service in 
the auxiliary forces, Tiberius apparently cared nothing. He was 
content to let that question rest, so long as he could effectively rid 
the city of such non-Roman and non-Latin Jews by order of expul- 
sion. Hence the discrimination that was made. What was done 
about Jews who were Roman citizens but not libertini generis, we 
are not informed. It was open to Tiberius, of course, to draft 
such men into the legions, if he did not choose to lump them in with 
the men libertini generis, in disregard of precedent. As it was, he 
probably took no action concerning them, their number being so 
small as to be negligible.^ As regards the Jews libertini generis 
who were over or under military age, they also probably escaped 
discipline altogether (unless they were in numero dediticiorum), and 
with the Roman citizens just mentioned furnished the nucleus for 
that large and flourishing colony that repeopled the Ghetto in 
Trastevere in the later years of Tiberius and, with brief intervals 
of exclusion, for many centuries thereafter. Acts of expulsion like 
this, frequently mentioned in Roman history, were never intended 
to be permanent in their application. For the probable fate of 
the third class of freedmen, those in numero dediticiorum, see what 
is said below. 

Freedmen were as a rule not enrolled in the legions, but, like 
Latin citizens and socii in general, only in the auxiliary forces. 
Emergency, however, might lead even to the legionary enrolment 
of such plebs uernacula,^ perhaps regularly conjoined in the case of 
freedmen with the grant (to those who did not already possess it) 
of full citizenship under the fiction of restitutio natalium, and in 

1 The somewhat amusing anecdote recorded of himself by Seneca (.Ep. 108. 22) 
does not interfere with this conclusion. Seneca of course would not be in danger of 
being suspected of Jewish birth, but at the most of adhering to the Jewish religion. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Roman citizens, even of Jewish faith, were actually 
being subjected to any legal persecution, but only that Seneca's father thought that 
in the excited state of public feeling his son might better avoid any ostentatious 
peculiarities of living that could be wrongly interpreted. 

* Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 31 ; Mommsen, Die Conscriptionsordnung der roemischen Kaiser- 
zeit, in Hermes, XIX (1884), pp. 14 £f. {=Ges. Schr., VI, p. 33). 
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the case of peregrini possibly the same grant without the fiction. 
The police-duty in Sardinia was of the nature of service usually 
assigned to auxiliary forces, and Tiberius had a precedent for it in 
the action of Augustus, who had in similar need conscripted freed- 
men and sent them, organized as auxiliaries, for guard duty in Pan- 
nonia and along the Rhine.* In the case of the conscripts libertini 
generis Tiberius probably made no distinction between Roman and 
Latin citizens; whether Augustus had done so or not, we do not 
know.^ 

The statement made by Suetonius that in the case of the rest 
of the Jews, if they did not obey the order of expulsion, they were 
to be punished by perpetual slavery, offers a problem of some diffi- 
culty. We might be disposed to believe that Tiberius, notwith- 
standing his consistent regard for law and formal justice, would 
not have revived, even in terrorem, a penalty with regard to pere- 
grini that might have been inflicted in the early days of the 
Republic, but was so far as we know without actual precedent in 
recent times. At all events, even in those most ancient days we 
are not aware that persons were ever condemned to slavery without 
hope or possibility of eventual manumission. But the lex Aelia- 
Sentia had provided that freedmen who had, on account of a record 
of especially bad conduct when they were slaves, been classed upon 
manumission in numero dediticiorum were forbidden to stay within 
a hundred miles of R6me, under penalty of being reduced again 
to slavery that should thereafter be perpetual.' It is quite con- 
ceivable that in the immense population of the city of Rome this 
severe provision of the law of 4 a.d. had not been very rigorously 
enforced, inquisition being difiicult and concealment of precise 
status easy. It is also conceivable that among Jewish freedmen in 
Rome were many of this class, and that Tiberius now put into execu- 
tion against them the stringent provisions that had fallen somewhat 

1 Cf. Suet. Aug. 25. 2. 

2 If, as Suetonius {loc. cit.) appears to say, these uexilla were composed entirely 
of slaves who had just been manumitted for this especial purpose, it seems likely 
that none of them had been given full Roman citizenship upon manumission, but 
only Latin. But the certain date of the action is unknown. Probably Augustus 
meant to accomplish two things; to provide needed reinforcements after the severe 
losses under Varus (which would establish a date post quern), and to lid the capital 
of a part of the large slave population (see above) . Suetonius distinctly states that 
he did not mix freeborn men with them. 

» Cf. Gains Inst. i. 13, 27. 
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into abeyance, and it is an echo of this procedure that we find 
imperfectly reproduced in Suetonius. Perhaps also it is unsafe to 
say, merely because we have no actual instances recorded, that the 
seizure and sale of the person as well as the property of a peregrinus 
who disregarded the order of expulsion might not still be the ordi- 
nary legal penalty for his disobedience. 

It hardly needs remark that the mandate of expulsion doubtless 
did not extend to slaves, who were under the control and restraint 
of their masters. 

It will be noted that even if the other interpretation of libertini 
generis be espoused { = liber tint), in the main the explanation of the 
incident may yet stand as it is given above. There would be but 
two especial difficulties concerning its application. The number of 
actual freedmen in Rome who were Jews between the ages of 18 
and 45 might seem extravagant, forcing the assumption of a total 
Jewish population in excess of that which it is easy to account for. 
This is doubly so if the additional item furnished by Josephus is 
true, and a great number of other Jews of the same status must 
be added to the enumeration of the 4,000 specifically mentioned. 
All these, and in addition those libertini who were above or below 
military age, and all women of like status (libertinae) , and all liber- 
tini dediticii, would certainly make a surprisingly large number of 
actual freedmen from which to compute the total population of the 
Roman Ghetto. The second difficulty is that there must then 
also be a larger number than the preferred interpretation makes 
it necessary to postulate of those persons who could escape all 
discipline. For with the understanding of libertini generis as 
equivalent to libertini, no mere descendants of freedmen were con- 
scripted, and on the other hand, as they would all (except probably 
the descendants of dediticii) be either Roman or Latin citizens, 
they could not be banished by executive decree. Their number 
would probably swell considerably — too much for comfortable assur- 
ance on the part of the inquirer — the number of Jews who were 
escaping between the Scylla of expulsion and the Charybdis of 
conscription. From these considerations also the interpretation of 
libertini generis as designating a class of their freedmen and 
descendants is the more satisfactory. 
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The alleged reference in Philo* to the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome under Tiberius calls for brief comment. Philo says in 
substance that the favorable opinion and treatment of the Jews 
that had prevailed under Augustus was continued in the main 
under Tiberius, except when Sejanus, wishing to wreck the whole 
race, trumped up charges against them. Tiberius, however, ascer- 
tained after the fall of Sejanus that his accusations against the 
Jews were nothing but malicious slanders, and ordered the Roman 
governors everywhere to direct their punitive action not against 
the Jews as a whole, but only against such evil-doers as might be 
found among them (and they were few), but to take the race under 
their protection and show its members favor as persons disposed 
to peace and quietness. Nothing is plainly said by Philo about 
any active measures against the Jews in Rome, but on the contrary 
it is a fair inference from his words that such persecution as had 
been undertaken was confined to the provinces, and had not pro- 
ceeded far until it was interrupted by the downfall and death of 
Sejanus (31 a.d.), soon after which the order was rescinded, with 
other of his acts, by Tiberius. This would explain the absence of 
any mention of it by Tacitus or Suetonius. Moreover, the great 
influence of Sejanus in the administration of the empire does not 
appear even to have begun till some four years after 19 a.d. It is 
therefore hardly possible that Philo's story has any reference to 
the events of that year: if it has, the account is inexcusably blun- 
dered or perverted. But the indicated reversal by the emperor of 
the policy of hostility to which he had been in a manner committed 
by his action of a dozen years before, may be responsible for the 
growth of the Jewish colony in Rome which apparently marked 
the later years of his reign. Philo, it may be observed, had a diplo- 
matic reason for n9t recording any severe action against the Jews 
for which Tiberius must be held personally responsible. It would 
interrupt the array of uniformly favorable precedents of imperial 
procedure that he was concerned as an advocate to present. It is 
a great pity that the especial book which Philo devoted to a full dis- 
cussion of the persecution of the Jews by order of Sejanus has been lost. 
University of Chicago 

1 Leg. ad Gaium 24 (159-61). 



